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XXX11.—Notes on the late Colonel Tickell’s manuscript Work 
entitled “Illustrations of Indian Ornithology.” By ARTHUR, 
Viscount WALDEN. 


(Plates IX., X.) 


Amon the books of the Zoological Society’s library is to be 
found the manuscript work alluded to. It was presented to 
the Society by the late Colonel Tickell in 1874*, failing 
health and obliterated sight having prevented him from car- 
rying out the cherished object of his later years, its publication. 
On Colonel Tickell’s career as an ornithologist it is not my 
intention now to enter. An obituary by an old friend was 
published last year+. Suffice it to say that he belonged to 
that band of zoologists who, more than forty years ago, com- 
menced in India the then much neglected study of natural 
history, and who worshipped as simple and single-minded de- 
votees in the temple of nature, and not for their own self- 
glorification. Beyond a couple or so of papers{, I am not 
aware that he published in any scientific periodical any ob- 
servations on birds. His collections were generally sent to 
Blyth at Calcutta, some of the examples with MS. titles at- 
tached, under which that able zoologist usually made them 
known in the pages of the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal§. Being gifted with a ready pencil and a 
facile brush, Colonel Tickell, in most instances, made coloured 
drawings of the animals he secured ; and in the course of time 
he had accumulated many drawings, together with copious 
notes relating to the species he had captured or observed. 
Some of his first efforts were lost, including several sketches 
without which, it is to be feared, one or two of his carlier 
species must remain unidentified. A part of the materials he 
brought to England were thrown together and form the work 

* P.Z.S. 1874, p. 667. 

t ‘Field’ newspaper, June 1875. 

t J. A. S. B. 1833, pp. 569-583, 1859, pp. 448-456; Ibis, 1864, pp. 173- 
182. His later articles in the ‘Field, subscribed with the pseudonym 
of “Ornithognomon,” are probably well known to the readers of the 
‘ Field.’ 

§ Not always. Conf. Tickell, Ibis 1863, p. 111. 
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to which I now propose to call attention. The original in- 
tention seems to have been to make his proposed work a 
complete history of Indian ornithology ; but illness and other 
circumstances prevented this laudable object from being at- 
tained; consequently the Gallinacee, the Gralla, the Anseres, 
the Insessores, the Sylviide, the Paride and kindred genera, 
and the Conirostres are wholly wanting*. 

The work consists of seven small folio volumes, the title- 
page of each being printed, while the whole of the letter-press 
is most neatly written by hand. The characters of the orders, 
families, and genera Colonel Tickell adopts are given in detail ; 
and each genus is illustrated by accurately drawn outlines 
showing, in most instances, the bill, feet, and wing-structure. 
These outlines are drawn with the very greatest care, and in 
each case to scale, and not by eye alone. Every species per- 
sonally known to the author is figured; and many of the 
plates are works of art. It may be affirmed that nearly all 
are good, and that many are almost perfection. While the 
ornithological characters of nearly every species are accurately 
rendered, the attitude of each bird discloses how well Colonel 
Tickell observed and how closely he studied nature. The 
attractiveness of the plates is moreover much enhanced by 
the backgrounds in which the figures are set. A knowledge 
of the haunts and habits of each species can almost be ac- 
quired by studying the accessories of each figure. Every 
plate is a highly finished landscape, true to nature, often 
enlivened by scenes from every-day life in India, either 
in the plains or in the jungle, in town or in cantonments. 
After the monotonous uniformity of the conventional back- 


* While this paper was passing through the press I was favoured by 
General Boyd and the Rev. E. A. Tickell with an opportunity of ex- 
amining all the original drawings and notes in their possession from which 
Colonel Tickell elaborated the more complete work under notice. They are 
bound up in two folio and three quarto volumes, and comprise notices 
and coloured drawings of many more species than are to be found in the 
Zoological Society’s copy, many of them relating to birds belonging to 
the orders and families there omitted. Ihave not had time to thoroughly 
examine these volumes; but a cursory inspection has satisfied me that an 
account of their contents may be of use and interest to ornithologists. 
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grounds of illustrated English ornithological works, it is a 
relief and a pleasure to find every bird surrounded by real 
leaves, pecking at real flowers, or climbing real trees, or with 
real Indian buildings and Indian animals in the distance. 
The drawing of Milvus govinda sitting on the cornice of a town 
house, that of Hirundo javanica clinging to its nest under 
the eaves of an up-country bungalow, or that of Hirundo 
erythropygia skimming over the marsh where a sportsman 
has just dropped a Snipe, startling the black buffaloes in the 
foreground, may be cited, at random, as instances of the 
artist’s art. But asif his beautiful drawings were not a suffi- 
cient adornment to the work, Colonel Tickell has appended 
to most of the pages descriptive of the genera small oval 
vignettes, done in Indian ink, illustrating the customs and 
ways of the people, the incidents of an Indian officer’s life in 
quarters, in camp, and on the march, out shooting or out 
visiting, bits of nature in the jungle, a tiger creeping up to 
children by the river-side, a wild elephant wading down a 
shallow stream by moon-light, scene after scene recalling to 
the Anglo-Indian at home memories of his Indian sojourn. 
In some, tragic subjects are vividly depicted :—a victim of 
jealousy, the body of a woman lying on the ground hacked 
with many tulwar-cuts, an infant by the dead mother’s side, 
the pompous Kutwal, surrounded by officials, making his in- 
vestigations; a Meriah, a human sacrifice, the victim tied 
to a post, head hanging down, men and women tearing and 
cutting the flesh off the still living body. In other scenes 
a keen sense of humour is displayed :—an officer just ar- 
rived at a sporting rendezvous in the jungle, some fifteen 
miles away, and the shikarree addressing him, “Your Lord- 
ship! cherisher of the poor! governor of the country ! 
you are my father! you are God himself! The powder is 
forgotten ”*, 

Some ninety-four of these clever sketches are scattered 
through five of the seven volumes; two hundred and sixty 
plates of birds, and seven plates containing figures of the 


* Khodawund. Ghurreeb rurwur. Moolook Malik. Ap ma bap hfe. 
Ap Khoda hye. Baroot bhoolgya ! 
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eggs of forty-two species,.complete the illustrations. The 
notices of species, of which the letterpress mostly consists, 
may be divided under two heads—descriptions and accounts 
of those species known to Colonel Tickell, and descriptions 
of species unknown to him and copied from other authors. 
On these last I do not propose to observe; but I will endea- 
vour to give a general idea of those parts of the work which 
are original. Want of space prevents my doing justice to all 
the plates, or to the many interesting accounts of habits 
which render the work so valuable. Indeed, if I only succeed 
in drawing the attention of ornithologists to the work itself, 
my principal object will have been attained. It is a sad 
reflection that ill health prevented so much patient in- 
dustry, so much unostentatious labour, so much artistic skill, 
so much enthusiasm in the good cause, so great a fidelity to 
nature, from being rewarded with that universal approbation 
publication would undoubtedly have secured. 

The first two volumes embrace respectively the RapTORES 
Drvenr and the Rarrores NOCTURNI. On forty-one plates, 
contained in volume 1., are depicted the better-known Indian 
and Burman species of Accipitres ; but, with the exception of 
Limnaétus kieneri and Falco peregrinator, none of the rarer 
forms are delineated. Six species of Vultures are admirably 
figured. Otogyps calvus is stated to occur as commonly in 
Arracan and Burma as in Central India and the Madras Pre- 
sidency, Gyps indicus to be common in Burma, and Gyps 
bengalensis spread all over that country. 

Aquila imperialis (heliaca), $ ad. and young in its third 
year, both from Bengal, constitute the first two plates be- 
longing to the Eagles. An adult male of Aquila nevia, Gm. 
apud Jerdon (B. Ind. no. 28), from Daulan, Tenasserim, is 
figured ; and the species is stated to be not uncommon in 
suitable localities in that province. The next plate is entitled 
Aquila fulvescens? and a good plate of the Hmorungee (Ni- 
saétus fasciatus) feeding on a Black Partridge is followed by 
one containing two figures of the Limnaétus niveus (T.), apud 
Jerd. (B. Ind. no. 34), in plumage which Colonel Tickell cha- 
racterizes as that of the third or fourth moult. The one is 
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represented pure white underneath, with (including the ter- 
minal) five caudal bands; the other with the under-surface 
plumage marked with brown drops, the thigh-coverts with 
the usual transverse bars, and the rectrices with only four 
bands. 

Falco lathami (Tickell*, J. A. S. B. 1833, p. 569) is inci- 
dentally alluded to in the article on Limnactus cristatellus (T.). 
This is the passage :—“ I shot a Hawk-Eagle in 1833-34 in 
the jungles of Seheria, Borabhoom (Bengal), which Jerdon 
considers may possibly be referred to this species ; but of this 
I am very doubtful, as it was noted by me at the time as 
only 18 inches in length. It had a fine long occipital crest, 
black, with white tips. Head, nape, and wing-coverts clouded 
with ashy and rusty. Back clouded with brown. Lower parts 
white, with a streak of black down the centre of the throat, 
and with rusty bars on the breast and belly. A drawing 
made of it at the time was lost by the sinking of my boat in 
the Ganges ; and I have never met with the bird again, al- 
though I often subsequently traversed and explored those 
vast forests.” 

Jerdon has suggested that F. lathami, Tickell, might have 
been founded on a young example of L. kieneri, or perhaps 
on Astur trivirgatust. The description may have been taken 


* It is not to be concluded with any certainty, from the way Colonel 
Tickell introduces this name (7. c.), that he was bestowing an original 
title of his own on an undescribed species. The internal evidence is the 
other way. The species is the first of the list, and is entered thus :— 
“1, FALCO LaTHAMI. Colvy Falcon? Latiam;” and then follows the de- 
seription. The Colvy (Cohy) Falcon of Latham is unquestionably B. lo- 
photes; and on Latham's plate (G. H.i.t. 10) Mr. G. R. Gray had some four 
years previously founded his F. lathami (Griff. ed. of Cuv. An. King. 
Aves, i. p. 30). It is only at the third species in the list that Colonel 
Tickell begins to bestow titles of his own; and to the name of this species, 
Falco herbecola, the following footnote is attached :—“ The names of such 
birds as have never come under my notice before, and are necessarily of 
my own coining, I have distinguished by the addition of a T.” All 
through the paper the letter T is added to a new title; but it is wanting 
after the title F. lathami. 

t L. kieneri ad. was obtained at Oorkhia, in Singbhoom, by Colonel 
Tickell; with Astur trivirgatus he was well acquainted. 
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from a young male of L. albiniger, aspecies, in adult plumage, 
by the way, which Colonel Tickell describes as a variety of 
L. cristatellus. Mr. Sharpe (Cat. Accipitres, p. 352) iden- 
tifies F. lathami, and without a doubt, with Baza lophotes. 
There is something to be said in favour of this opinion, but 
not enough to establish 1t. In favour, there is the fact that 
Colonel Tickell again refers to F. lathami in his article on 
Baza lophotes, a species, however, of which he was ignorant 
in the adult plumage. As the young he describes, with a 
note of interrogation, the bird he had obtained in 1833 in 
Borabhoom, adding to the description the words “ Tickell's 
Falco lathami, 1833.” And he goes on to observe, “The 
above description is taken entirely from Jerdon ; for the adult 
I have never scen, and the (by me supposed) young I lost 
my notes and drawing of; but a slight description was sent 
by me, in a * List of Birds collected in the Jungle Mahals,’ to 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1833, of a 
bird shot by mein Seheria, Manbhoom (West Bengal), which, 
to the best of my recollection, closely resembles Baza lo- 
photes in an immature plumage, and most certainly was not 
a Limnuétus, nor an Astur as suggested by Jerdon.” But 
Colonel Tickell had no previous or subsequent certain know- 
ledge of Baza lophotes in any phase of plumage ; and he there- 
fore could not possibly judge whether the bird he referred to 
F. lathami was the young of B. lophotes or not. In opposi- 
tion to Mr. Sharpe's identification, we have these two incon- 
venient facts: first, Tickell’s bird measured 18 inches in 
length, and in expanse 40 inches; and, secondly, the legs 
are described as being “ clothed with short white feathers to 
the feet, which are of a horny colour.” The first character 
tells, and the last would tell conclusively, against Colonel 
Tickell’s bird having belonged to B. lophotes, were it not for 
the inconsistent sentence which follows—-“* exposed part of 
the tarsi reticulated.” No description of B. lophotes in first 
piumage appears to have been published; nor have I ever met 
witb examples. 

A mature female of L. kieneri, from Darjeeling, is well 
figured; and the title albogularis, Tickell (J. A. S. B. 1842, 
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p. 456), is admitted to be synonymous. Polioaétus icthyaétus, 
adult female and young bird, is well given, from Tenasserim 
examples, and is stated to be the commonest Kagle in Burma 
and Tenasserim ; and two beautiful plates represent Haliaétus 
fulviventer, from Malda, and H. leucogaster, from Akyab. 
Among the drawings of the Hawks, 4. trivirgatus 2 juv. ex 
Singbhoom, M. badius $ ad. ex Tenasserim (poliopsis, Humo), 
A. nisus 2 ad. from Darjeeling, and A. virgatus, young of 
second year, from Hazaribagh, find a place. Falco nisosimilis, 
Tickell (J. A. S. B. 1833, p. 571), is not alluded to, beyond 
being quoted as a synonym of 4. nisus, according to Jerdon. 

Eight different species of Falcons form the subjects of as 
many plates, the most interesting being, perhaps, F. peregri- 
nator, of which a mature female and a young example are 
figured on the same plate. Colonel Tickell states that it is 
a commoner species in Burma than in India, and that he 
had “frequently observed it on the sea-side at Amherst, 
where two or three pairs of these birds breed every cold 
season, building on the high Gurjan oil-trees along the 
shore.” The plate of the common Indian Kite, M. govinda, 
may be cited as one of the most charming and characteristic 
in the volume. -Butastur teesa, from a Tenasserim female, is 
figured on the same plate with a Bengal male; and the species 
is said to be more common in Burma than in Bengal. 

Falco herbecola, Tickell* (J. A. S. B. 1833, p. 570), is iden- 
tified with Circus swainsoni $, a position assigned to it with 
doubt by Blyth (Cat. Calc. Mus. no. 90), and with certainty 
by Jerdon (B. Ind. no. 51). 

The second volume contains twenty-one plates, on which 
nineteen species of Owls are depicted. A figure of a nestling 
example of Syrnium indranee, obtained in Tenasserim, leads 
off. The ochraceous colour of the disk is plainly indicated. 
Following a fair plate of Syrnium seloputo, from Tenasserim, 
is an admirable drawing of S. nivicolum, from Darjeeling, 
and then good figures of Bubo bengalensis and coromandus, 
from Bengal. The next represents the type of TickelPs 

* I cannot find any notice of this title in the British-Museum Cata- 
logue, Accipitres (1874). 


ias LEVO 
las 1876 ERA 
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genus Ptiloskelos and species P. amherstii (J. A. S. B. 1859, 
p. 448), which Mr. Blyth, at the time, correctly identified with 
Huhua orientalis juv. (t. c. p. 411, note). Ketupa ceylonensis, 
with the title of Strix dumeticola, Tickell (J. A. S. B. 1833), 
admitted as a synonym, and K. javanensis, are both figured, 
the latter from a Tenasserim adult male. A plate is devoted 
to Scops pennatus under the title of Ephialtes scops, and an- 
other to the young bird; and Scops sunia, from Tirhoot, is 
described and figured as a distinct species. Athene radiata*, 
Tickell, is stated to be “met with throughout the forest 
portion and lower hills of Arakan, Burma, and Tenasserim ;” 
and of Glaucidium brodei Colonel Tickell remarks that while 
Darjeeling and Tenasserim birds do not differ in plumage, 
“ nevertheless it is remarkable that the notes of the bird in 
these two countries differ considerably.” 

Volume iii. treats on the ZycopacrYLI, and contains forty- 
six plates. Of these, five belong to the Parrots, twenty-one 
to the Woodpeckers, including Sasia, Vivia, and Yunz, five 
to the Barbets, and fifteen to the Cuckoos. 

Paleornis javanicus (melanorhynchus); figured from a cage- 
bird, is represented with a red +, instead of yellow, wing-patch, 
the part being described of an Indian-yellow colour. The 
male and female are stated to have the upper mandible red, 
the under black, but the young to have the bill black, “which 
colour the female retains till full maturity.” 

Picus atratus, Blyth, 3 2 (Plate IX.), is figured; and the 
male is for the first time described. But bath description and 
figure of the male are taken from an immature example, the 
scarlet on the head only reaching the vertex, whereas in the 
adult this colour covers the crown and occiput as well. The 
fulvous grey colouring of the frontal plumes of the female is 
somewhat exaggerated in hue and extent. P. atratus is not 
unlike P. macei, but is distinguished by having the uropygium 


* Tickell’s specific denomination of radiata (J. A. S. B. 1833, p. 572) 
for this Owl was, by misprint, converted into that of undulata by Blyth 
(J. A.S. B. 1842, p. 457). 

+ It is so described by Jerdon (B. Ind. i. no. 152). 
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uniform black, and not marked with white, and by the bold 
dark brown or black mesial stripes on the pectoral feathers. 

Picus majoroides is represented witha large white patch on 
the middle of the back, which is not quite true to nature, the 
nape, back, uropygium, and upper tail-coverts in this species 
being uniform black. 

In Picus mahrattensis (auro-cristatus, Tickell, J. A.S. B. 
1833, p. 579, $ ) neither the crimson occiput of the male nor 
the yellow occiput of the female is represented in the plate. 
The fact that Hemicercus canente 2 has the forehead creamy 
buff, and not the male, is confirmed by the figure given of 
“an undoubted female ” by Colonel Tickell. 

The little-known Meiglyptes jugularis is described and 
figured from a Tenasserim example of a so-called male; but 
the red cheek-stripe is omitted. 

Having figured and described individuals of the Tenas- 
serim race of Tiga shorii (T. intermedia, Blyth), Colonel 
Tickell gives a plate and description of a distinct species of 
the same genus, obtained in the forests on the Teesta river, 
Sikim. Under the title of Chrysonotus biddulphi it is thus 
described :—“ Iris labelled ‘hazel.’ Bill and legs blackish 
neutral. Crown, crest, and entire nape, as well as lower 
back, silky scarlet. Forehead, ramus, and throat, and all 
foreneck pale brown. Rest of face and neck white. A black 
line from hinder rim of eye down across the auriculars to the 
scarlet of nape, which it borders for a short space. Another 
line from rictus down latero-frontal neck. Another along 
lower edge of ramus, joining the rictal stripe at end of ramus. 
And another branching from the last midway on ramus and 
joining the rictal-stripe lower down neck. All breast and 
lower parts as in shorii, but with browner edges to the fea- 
thers; upper parts the same, but a broad black band runs 
across top of back and separates the scarlet and white of nape 
and neck from the gold-yellow of upper parts. Wing 6y,. 
Tail 43 (beyond wing 15). Bill 14. Tarsus 1. Inn. toe 14.” 
This form does not appear to have been since recognized. 

Cyanops franklini, from Mooieyit range, Tenasserim, is 
described and figured with the superciliary stripe unspotted 
black, the typical form. 
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` Two birds are figured on the next plate, one being named 
Megalaima indica (Lath.), and called by Colonel Tickell the 
"Village Barbet, the other M. philippensis, Temm., and which 
he terms the Jungle Barbet. Both figures represent X. hema- 
cephala ; and as Colonel Tickell admits that the Village and the 
Jungle Barbets “are precisely similar in shape and colour,” 
the object of giving a duplicate figure of the same bird is not 
obvious. They are, however, stated to differ in habits and 
voice; and the dimensions of the Jungle Barbet, as given, are 
a trifle greater. This bird, Colonel Tickell states, is only 
found in deep lofty forests in Tenasserim ; and he syllabicizes 
the notes of the two birds. 

Phenicophaés curvirostris (erythrognathus) is described and 
figured from individuals met with on the Mooleyit range. In 
plumage the sexes are stated to be alike; but while the iris 
of the male is noted as cobalt-blue, that of the female is stated 
to be orange. Colonel Tickell remarks that the species feeds 
on insects, and not on fruits. 

An example of a species of Centropus obtained at Hazari- 
bagh, Bengal, is figured and described with the scapular in- 
terspace of the back coloured like the wings. It probably 
falls under C. intermedius, Hume. A Darjeeling adult ex- 
ample, and a young bird from Chota Nagpore, of Cuculus 
micropterus are represented under the title of C. striatus. 
The plate of Cuculus sparverioides contains a figure of a 
female whose plumage is in the hepatic stage, the tail ex- 
cepted, which is that of the fully adult bird. 

Together with the adult, Polyphasia rufiventris, in hepatic 
barred plumage, is depicted, both from Burman examples. 
The latter is described as a separate species under the title 
of C. castaneus. Colonel Tickell treats P. rufiventris and P. 
passerinus as being merely varieties of one species, which he 
identifies with C. merulinus, Scop. The first he terms the Indo- 
Chinese variety, the other the Indian variety. 

The plumage, which in the Emerald Cuckoo (C. maculatus) 
of India and Burma assumes the brilliant green colouring 
of the adult, is known to be more or less rufous in the 
young bird, the rufous colouring passing into coppery green 

SER. 111.—VOL. VI. 2A 
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before becoming emerald-green. Similar transitions take 
place in the colouring of the plumage of C. zanthorhynchus. 
The barred and rufous stage is succceded by one in which - 
the rufous colour is replaced by coppery green, which then 
passes into a darker and purer green, then turns into violet 
or blue amethystine before finally assuming the amethystine 
huc of the fully adult plumage. An example of C. van- 
thorhynchus, obtained at Rangoon, passing over from the 
rufous and coppery green stage to the violet and amethys- 
tine adult dress, is well figured by Colonel Tickell. He, 
however, considers that C. maculatus is in what he terms 
the “first adult” dress, and that C. xanthorhynchus repre- 
sents the “second adult, or old bird” of the same species— 
a conclusion which is contrary to the known facts. C. van- 
thorhynchus, a smaller bird than C. maculatus, is a Malayan 
species which ranges as far north as Hill Tipperah, and occurs 
in the Andamans. C. maculatus is an Indian species, and 
found not uncommonly in Pegu and Siam (C. schomburyki). 
In fully adult plumage it has the chin and throat, but not 
the breast, unbarred emerald-grecn, like the upper plumage. 

To the Texurrostres, as understood by Colonel Tickell, are 
devoted volume iv., with thirty-two plates. By him this 
tribe is made to include the Sittide, Nectarinide, and genera 
such as Zosterops, lora, Phyllornis, Yuhina, Myzornis, Her- 
pornis and Oriolus, Irena and Upupa. 

One of the most finished drawings in the work is that of 
Certhia discolor, taken from a Darjeeling example. That of 
Sitta formosa is not so happy, while the characters whereby 
Sitta cinnamomeoventris is distinguished from S. castanei- 
ventris are successfully portrayed on the plate representing 
the two species; and, together with that of S. himalayensis, 
the tails are separately sketched in Indian-ink. The lovely 
Dendrophila frontalis (Horsf.) is worthily depicted from two 
Tenasserim examples. Mr. Sharpe has (Str. Feath. 1875, 
p- 436) recently stated that the Javan bird differed specifi- 
cally from the continental S. corallina, Hodgs. The cha- 
racters relied on are “the under surface being more richly 
coloured, and the throat being lilac-brown, like the breast,” 
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while “the Himalayan bird is larger, and is always to be dis- 
tinguished by its white throat.” The Javan bird seems to 
be generally somewhat smaller; but in all other respects 1 am 
unable to affirm that the characters stated are constant: an 
adult Javan example in my collection has the throat as white 
as continental individuals; and the under surface is not more 
richly coloured. 

A well-executed figure of Arachnothera magna, from a 
Darjeeling example, introduces the Nectariniide. Colonel 
Tickell mentions having, on two occasions, obtained this 
species in Tenasserim.. Captain Beavan obtained it at Moul- 
mein (P. Z. S. 1866, p. 540). Mr. Blyth enumerates it (B. 
Burma, No. 485) as a Tenasserim and Arracan species; and 
specimens collected by Mr. Davison at Kyouknyat and near 
Yé, are identified with it by Mr. Hume (Str. F. ii. p. 473). 
We may therefore assume that the Himalayan bird, and not 
the nearly allied A. aurata of Pegu, inhabits Tenasserim. 

The identification of Nectarinia seherie, Tickell (J. A.S. B. 
1833, p. 577), has, since its description, remained a matter of 
uncertainty; and in great hopes of finding materials suffi- 
ciently conclusive to settle the disputed point, I turned to 
Colonel Tickell’s later observations in this work. Æthopyga 
miles (Hodgson) is the title he adopts for the first species of the 
genus described ; and, as a synonym, among others, he adds 
N. seherie, Tickcll. The plate, on which the two sexes are 
figured, is also entitled Æ. miles, followed by the locality where 
the subject of the plate was procured, as is generally done 
throughout the work. This locality is stated thus—“ Seheria, 
Borabhoom, Bengal, 1833.” Here, on the face of it, we have a 
figure of the type; but on turning to the letterpress this con- 
tradictory passage occurs, “The individual here figured was 
procured in the Tongu-ngoo district, Burma.” In his ori- 
ginal account of the discovery of N. seherie (J. c.), and in the 
letterpress in this work, where that account is given in much 
the same words, no mention is made of a female having been 
obtained; and yet a female is figured as being from Seheria. 
Nor in the letterpress is it mentioned where the female 
figured on the plate, and described in the diagnosis of Æ. 

RAM 
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miles, came from. Fortunately, an examination of the figure 
of the male, together with Colonel Tickell’s later description, 
leaves no doubt that the bird he had before him was the 
Tenasserim and Tonghoo form of ZEthopyga miles, recently 
named by Mr. Hume (“if really new”) Æthopyga cara (Str. 
F. ii. p. 473, note). It is the 4%. miles (Hodgs.), apud 
Walden (P. Z. S. 1866, p. 541), ex Moulmein and the Salween 
river, obtained by Captain Beavan, and also the Æ. miles, 
apud Blyth (B. Burma, no. 491). In‘ The Ibis’ (1870, p. 32) 
I drew attention to some of the characters which seemed to dis- 
tinguish the Moulmein form of 4. miles ; but, rather than risk 
adding a useless synonym, I refrained from naming it. Lately 
Captain Shelley kindly informed me that he was of opinion that 
my Burman example belonged to a species distinct from Æ. 
miles; and a careful comparison I have since made convinces 
me that Captain Shelley is justified in thinking that the Bur- 
man form should be specifically separated. It is a species 
intermediate between Æ. miles and Æ. eupogon, as will be 
seen by the following key :— 


Æ. miles. Cap, rectrices, and upper tail-coverts dark metallic green ; 
violet moustachial stripe simple; base of lower throat-feathers black. 

ZE. cara. Cap and upper tail-coverts green ; rectrices dark steel-blue, 
tinted with violet; base of lower throat-feathers white; violet mous- 
tachial stripe simple. 

ZE. eupogon. Cap, upper tail-coverts, and rectrices metallic violet; 
base of lower throat-feathers white; violet moustachial stripe internally 
margined with black. 


N. seherie must still therefore be looked for in Borabhoom ; 
but as Colonel Tickell identifies it with 4. miles, and as his 
original description of the Borabhoom bird agrees to the 
letter with Æ. miles, I have little doubt that N. seherie= 
Æ. miles, in which case Colonel Tickell’s title will have pre- 
cedence. 

The remaining Himalayan species of 4Athopyge are all 
beautifully figured. But Anthothreptus malaccensis, 3 2, 
‘locality not known,” is figured under the erroneous title of 
N. zeylonica, and A. flammaxillaris 3, ex Rangoon, under 
the incorrect name of N. jugularis. Nectarophila hasseltii, 
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g ?, ex Akyab, and Chalcoparia phenicotis, & ex Akyab, - 
? ex Tongungoo, adorn the last two plates, representing 
the true Sun-birds. 

The next two plates contain figures of (according to Colonel 
Tickell) five distinct species of the Diceine. Figure 1, on 
the first plate, is entitled Diceum minimum, Tickell, and stated 
to have been drawn from a male example obtained at Yé. 
As described, the bird may be D. minimum; but as figured, it 
is certainly D. cruentatum 2 vel & juv. The upper tail- 
coverts are coloured red in the plate; and so is the base of 
the bill. The figure does not represent Tickell’s type ob- 
tained in the Saul jungles of Borabhoom and Dhalbhoom, 
but a totally distinct bird. 

The second figure is of D. cruentatum 3 adult; and the 
third (which completes the plate) is entitled “ Diceum chry- 
sorheum, Temm., g, Yé, Tenasserim.” As described, this is 
D. trigonostigma 2 vel 3 juv., and agrees well with Moul- 
mein and Malaccan examples. As depicted, the species is 
difficult to identify, the yellowish green back and striated 
throat, breast, and flanks recalling D. chrysorrheum. No 
description of D. trigonostigma $ appears to have been 
published; and I therefore give one, and also a figure of 
it (Plate IX. fig. 2). Chin, throat, upper breast, and 
cheeks pale ashy grey, palest on the chin and throat, which 
sometimes are tinged with yellow. Remainder of breast, 
abdomen, flanks, and under tail-coverts more or less yel. 
low, inclining on the mesial line to pale orange. Plu- 
mage of upper surface ashy, in some tinged with olive- 
green throughout, in others almost pure ashy on the head, 
nape, and wing-coverts. Uropygium tinged with yellow, and 
upper tail-coverts almost orange-ochre. Quills dark brown, 
edged with ashy olive-green. Rectrices dark brown. Axil- 
laries and under wing-coverts silky white. Inner edges of 
the quills, for a part of their length, white; outer edges grey 
or silvery white. D. trigonostigma $ vel 3 juv. is exceed- 
ingly like D. virescens, Hume, 3 2, ex Andamans (Str. F. 
1873, p. 482); and it may be that the specimens obtained at 
Pahpoon and neighbourhood by Mr. Davison, and identified 
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by Mr. Hume with D. virescens (Str. F. 1874, p. 473), belong 
to D. trigonostigma 9°. 

The second plate of the Diceeine contains two figures :— 
No. 1, entitled Piprisoma agile, ex Borabhoom ; No. 2, Pri- 
onochilus gordoni, Tickell, ex Mergui. This last is Diceum 
trigonostigma* g. 

It is difficult to assume that Colonel Tickell would figure a 
different species under a title he was the first to give to a bird he 
first discovered ; and yet it is impossible to recognize his figure 
of Piprisoma agile as belonging to that species. His delinea- 
tions are generally not only so beautiful, but so accurate, that 
we cannot permit ourselves to doubt that his figure of P. agile 
is a good representation of the bird it was drawn from+. The 
bill is that of a true Diceum; and the coloring and markings 
more nearly resemble those of D. chrysorheum than any other 
species. It is certainly not Piprisoma agile. Can it be the 
Prionochilus modestus, Hume (Str. F. 1875, p. 298), possibly 
founded on female or immature males of some known species 
of the genus? In the letterpress Colonel Tickell correctly 
describes P. agile; but the bird figured has the upper plumage 
yellowish olive-green, without a trace of ashy, the upper tail- 
coverts more yellow than olive, and the whole under surface 
albescent, with longitudinal streaks of olive-brown. 

Zosterops siamensis, Blyth (Ibis, 1867, p. 34), is well figured 
and deseribed by Colonel Tickell, from the Mooleyit range, 
under the title of, and confounded with, Z. palpebrosa, T. 
As I cannot find that Blyth ever described this species in 
preciser terms than those given in the short passage where 
he bestowed that title (/.c.), I append a short description 
and give a figure of the bird (Plate IX. fig. 1). Above yel- 
low olive-green, the yellow tint being prominent and most 
developed on the uropygium and upper tail-coverts, forehead, 
and space before the eye; underneath, axillaries, and under 
wing-coverts bright yellow ; quills and rectrices pale brown, 
edged more or less with the colour of the back. Lores 

* Colonel Tickell was not acquainted with the genus Privnochilus. 


t It has been already shown that the subjects of the plates do not 
always helang to the subjects of the letterpresa, e. y. D. minimum. 
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black, which colour extends to below the eye. Wing 1:95. 
Z. austeni, is an allied form of greater dimensions, above 
olive-green, without a yellow tint, and with only the chin, 
throat, and under tail-coverts clear yellow. PE 

Colonel Tickell’s observations on lora zeylanica and I. typhia, 
which species are both figured on the succceding plate, do 
not throw any light on the mystery which envelops their 
mutations of plumage. He seems to have simply recognized 
them as constituting two distinct species. J. zeylanica 
g, from Moulmein, is represented with the head and nape 
changing to black, and the scapulars unmargined black. 
I. typhia 8, from Hazaribagh, is in typical plumage. Tora 
lafresnayi 2, from a specimen shot by Colonel Tickell at 
Aseen, near Yé, is fairly depicted; and he states that it is a 
rarer bird than the two other species. 

To the Leaf-birds (Phyllornis) four plates are assigned. 
On the first P. jerdoni g, ex Moulmein, and 2, ex Pyntee, 
Bengal, are stated to be figured. The occurrence of P. jer- 
dont in Tenasserim is extremely doubtful, although the figure 
agrees best with that species. As described, both birds be- 
long to P. chlorocephalus. The example of P. javensis, which 
Colonel Tickell discovered on the Mooleyit range in 1855 
(J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 277), is figured; its Tenasserim habitat has 
been since confirmed by Mr. Davison, who found it at Yé. 

The plates and accounts given of the species belonging to 
the genera Yuhina, Oriolus, Irena, and Upupa, with which 
the volume closes, offer no matter for remark beyond this, 
that the figure of Psarolophus trailli, ex Darjeeling, applics 
better to P. ardens. 

The next two volumes, v. and vi., contain the DENTIROSTRES, 
vol. y. being restricted to the Laniide and the Muscicapida, 
with thirty-eight plates. 

The Burman Volvocivora avensis, Blyth, is figured from 
Tenasserim examples under the title of V. fimbriata (T.). 

The particolonred middle pair of rectrices found in certain 
examples of Pericrocotus speciosus, more especially among 
those from Assam and Burma, have been regarded by some 
as constituting a good specific character, sufficient to dif- 
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ferentiate individuals possessing them specifically from the 
type. For such examples the title of P. elegans (McClell.), 
founded on an Assam bird, has been adopted by Mr. Hume 
and others. Burman and Assam birds, however, occur with 
the middle pair typically coloured (that is, entirely black), 
while in Darjeeling birds both varieties are to be met with. 
Colonel Tickell figures and describes an example from Sing- 
bhoom, Bengal, with the outer webs of the middle pair of rec- 
trices red, as in so-called P. elegans. P. speciosus being a 
widely spread and dominant species, exhibits that tendency 
to vary usual among species occupying wide areas. 

The female of Pericrocotus roseus is correctly, and for the 
first time, figured, but inaccurately described as only differ- 
ing from P. solaris $2 by having the head no darker than 
the back. In P. solaris the ashy upper surface is dark 
leaden, as in the male, the under plumage being bright pure 
yellow, and not pallid yellow as in P. roseus 2; nor is the 
throat greyish white. The back in P. solaris Q is strongly 
coloured with olive-green; in P. roseus 9 the green shade 
is much less marked. The bird depicted by Mr. Gould as 
P. solaris 2 (B. As. pt. i.), is clearly P. brevirostris 9. 

P. roseus 3 is figured and described by Colonel Tickell 
from a Tenasserim example. The uropygium and upper tail- 
coverts are described as being “ pure brilliant scarlet.” This 
is certainly the case with all Burman and Assam birds 1 have 
seen. But is it soin typical Bengal and other Indian indi- 
viduals ? These last I have never met with varying from the 
description given by Jerdon (B. Ind. i. p. 422)—“rump 
tinged with rosy.” 

Lanius hypoleucus, Blyth (collurioides, Less.), from Tenas- 
serim, is figured; and so also, among the Dicruridæ, is Di- 
crurus balicassius, apud Tickell (annectens, Hodgs.), and Chibia 
hottentata (Criniger splendens, Tickell). Examples of Hemipus 
picatus 3 2, from Yé, Tenasserim, are figured; and this 
species seems to be the only one found in Burma, unless the 
Mergui bird, included by Blyth (Cat. B. Burma, No. 407), 
was correctly identified as being H. obscurus. 

Among the Flycatchers Darjeeling examples of Butalis 
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ferrugineus, adult and young, Muscicapule superciliaris, stro- 
phiata, and sapphira, adult and young, and a Tenasserim ex- 
ample of Erythrosterna maculata are well figured; while the 
plate of Eumyias melanops, taken from Akyab individuals, 
appears to be referable to Cyornis unicolor. The young, in 
mottled plumage, and the adult male and female of Cyornis 
rubeculoides are represented on one plate, and figured from 
Tenasserim examples. All three species of Niltava are well 
delineated ; and N. macgregorie 3, in the young plumage, is 
introduced. l 

Volume vi. contains Part 2 of the DENTIROSTRES, and is con- 
fined to the Merulide, which family is made to comprise the 
Wrens, Pittas, Thrushes, and some of the Timeliine genera. 
It contains thirty plates, with figures of thirty-six species. 
Pnoépyga squamata and P. caudata are prettily figured on 
one plate; the first species with the throat and breast rufous. 
In the letterpress no fresh light is thrown on the question of 
the perplexing changes of colour found in this species. Ri- 
mator malacoptilus is depicted running with long strides along 
the ground, and Zoothera marginata extracting worms from 
a river-bank, as observed by Colonel Tickell in Tenasserim. 
Turdus ruficollis (two plates), T. atrigularis, T. rufulus, T. 
mollissimus, T. dauma, and T. albicinctus are well figured. 

The first plate of the Timeliine represents, under the title 
of Turdinus macrodactylus, the type of Turdinus crispifrons, 
Blyth (J. A.S. B. xxiv. p. 269). It was shot near Moul- 
mein. Colonel Tickell considers it to be identical with the 
Malaccan form. The young bird is figured with the sides of 
the head white. Trichastoma abboti, from near Moulmein, is 
figured and described as distinct, with the title of Turdinus 
insidiosus, and, on the same plate, a Tenasserian example of 
Stachyris nigriceps. 

The next plate represents two little-known species— Turdi- 
nus guttatus, Tickell (J. A. S. B. 1859, p. 450), and Turdinus 
brevicaudatus, Blyth—both discovered by Colonel Tickell on 
the Mooleyit range in Tenasserim. Examples of T. guttatus 
I have never seen ; but, judging by the plate, it must be nearly 
allied to, perhaps a representative form of, the Malaccan Ti- 
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melia leucotis, Strickl. The principal differences between the 
two species appear to be :—first, the throat being white in 7. 
guttatus, while it is black in 7. leucotis; and, secondly, the 
breast being ash-coloured in the Malaccan bird, and rufous 
(orange-rusty), like the abdomen, in T. guttatus. Colonel 
'Tickell’s species was described and figured from a female; but 
he describes the male and female as being alike in plumage ; 
yet, although he shot what he presumed to be the male, he 
did not succeed in finding it. The form of the bill in the 
genus Turdinus is so dissimilar to that of Timelia leucotis 
that is difficult to assume that Blyth would refer a species 
like Timelia leucotis to his genus Turdinus. Still, in Colonel 
Tickell’s plate, the bill resembles that of a Timelia rather than 
that of a Turdinus ; nor is the plumage that of a Turdinus. 
Turdinus brevicauda (so written by Colonel Tickell) is too 
highly coloured; and the spots on the tips of the tertiaries 
and greater wing-coverts are described and figured as being 
white, whereas in all the examples I have seen these spots 
are rusty fulvous, and in the excellent figure of the species 
given by Mr. Gould (B. As. pt. 24) they are so coloured. 
It may be that the Tenasserim type species differs from that 
inhabiting the Khasias. As some excuse for describing the 
Khasia bird as new under the title of 7. striatus, I may be 
permitted to state that I did so at Dr. Jerdon’s request, and 
that when he gave me the specimen which 1 described (Ann. 
N. H. (4) vii. p. 241) from, he assured me that it was new. 
Lieutenant Wardlaw Ramsay discovered Sibia picaoides 
at an elevation of 5000 feet in Karennce (Blyth, B. Burma, 
no. 319); and its occurrence in Burma had not been pre- 
viously made known; but Colonel Tickell, who figures the 
species from a Darjeeling example, mentions that he killed it at 
an elevation of 3000 fect in Tenasserim, and that “ it inhabits 
the whole Eastern Cis-himalaya and along the Malayan spur.” 
His plate represents the colouring of much too pale a tint. 
In February 1859, on the plateau of Mooleyit, in Tenas- 
serim, at an elevation of 6600 feet, Colonel Tickell discovered 
a species of Sibia, which has not, so far as I know, been again 
obtained. One example, that of a male, was secured; and on 
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being sent to Blyth at Calcutta, that gentleman (J. A. S. B. 
xxviii. p. 413) described it with the title of Sibia melanoleuca, 
Tickell. In the following number of the journal (Z. c. no. 5. 
p. 451) Colonel Tickell described the bird again, calling it 
Sibia picata ; and under this title it is described and figured ; 
and the plate is one of the most valuable in his work. 

The Nightjars, Trogons, Broadbills, Swallows, Swifts, Bee- 
eaters, Rollers, Kingfishers, and Hornbills, under the general 
title Fissirostres, form the subjects of volume vii., and are 
represented on fifty-three plates. The first illustrates a species 
of Batrachostomus, obtained near Tongu-ngoo, Burma, and 
identified by Colonel Tickell with B. moniliger (Layard). 
The figure very accurately represents B. affinis, Blyth, in 
bright chestnut plumage, a species which can hardly be sepa- 
rated from B. moniliger. 

Caprimulgus asiaticus is beautifully and most artistically 
figured under the title of C. mahrattensis, with which totally 
distinct Nightjar Colonel Tickell confounds the commoner 
species. 

From examples of male and female obtained in Bora- 
bhoom, near the northern limits of its range, Harpactes fas- 
ciatus is well delineated, and on the succeeding plate the 
Javan Trogon, H. orescius, from specimens obtained in Te- 
nasserim. i 

Tenasserim is the radiating point of the Eurylemide. All 
the generic types, one or other of which extend to the Hima- 
layas, to the Indo-Chinese countries, the Malayan peninsula, 
and the three great islands of Sumatra, Java, and Bornco, 
are to be found m that province and Arracan*. Six of these 
species are figured from examples obtained in Tenasserim 
by Colonel Tickell, who gives interesting accounts of their 
habits. 

None of Colonel Tickell’s drawings surpass in beauty those 
of the Swallows ; and while the delineations of all six species 

* E. ochromelas may be an exception; but it is included by Mr. Blyth 
(B. Burma, no. 432). The Bornean form of Cymbirhynchus macrorhynchus 
can hardly be considered a separate species. The Sumatran Psarisonais 
psittacinus may be sufficiently differentiated from P. dalhousia to constitute 
a distinct species. 
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are particularly graceful, that of Hirundo domicola (javanica, 
Sparrm.) may be especially mentioned. 

As a record of the fact that Chelidon urbica oceurs in Te- 
nasserim, an example there obtained, is figured. Cotyle con- 
color and C. rupestris are taken out of Boie's genus and 
formed into a separate genus, for which the title of Krim- 
nochelidon is proposed—a generic division already anticipated 
by Reichenbach, who entitled it Ptyonoprogne. 

The genus Dendrochelidon (Macropteryz) is retained among 
the true Swallows (and not, as by most writers, among the 
Swifts). 

Seven species of Swifts are well represented by as many 
drawings. Among these are Acanthylis caudacuta from Dar- 
jecling, and A. sylvatica, from the type specimen, killed by 
Colonel Tickell at Chilpil, Singbhoom, Nov. 30, 1835. A 
very good plate shows Collocalia nidifica (francica, Gm.) 
breeding on rocks near Akyab, Arracan, and a male bird in 
the act of flying. Colonel Tickell remarks, “I carefully 
compared a specimen I had shot at Darjeeling, August 8, 
1848, with a pair brought to me in Akyab, Jan. 9, 1852, and 
found them precisely similar in plumage, and in dimensions 
also, within a minute fraction.” The dimensions are then 
stated; and the differences are trifling. Interesting facts 
concerning this species are related in the letterpress. A 
good account and plate is given of Cypselus vittatus ( pacificus) 
as observed in Tenasserim. 

The Bee-eaters and Rollers, which are nearly all figured, 
are followed by the Kingfishers—the first plate representing 
the Burman Pelargopsis burmanicus, Sharpe, under the name 
of Halcyon leucocephalus, Linn., from a Tenasserim example, 
and the next the Indian form, with the correct title, H. gu- 
rial, Pearson. l 

Six species of Bucerotide are depicted, and first B. bicornis 
3, about to feed the female on the nest, immured in the 
hole of a tree. A detailed account of the breeding of this 
bird*, and outlines showing the progressive growth of the 


* This account is published in Colonel Tickell's paper “on the Horn- 
bills of India and Burma ” (Ibis, 1864, p. 178). 
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casque during the first and second years are given. Thetype 
of Aceros tickelli 2, first discovered by Colonel Tickell, is 
figured, with an account of the species, most of which has 
been published in “The Ibis” (t.c.). A good drawing of Aceros 
pusaran (plicatus), together with original notes on its habits 
&c., closes one of the best sections and the last volume of 
Colonel Tickell's beautiful work. 


XXXII1.—Further Ornithological News from New Guinea. 
byt. L. ScLarer, M.A., Ph.D., ERS 


SINcE my article on recent ornithological progress in New 
Guinea (antea, p. 243) was written, I have received from 
Count T. Salvadori a copy of an important paper* on the 
collections of Beccari and Bruijn made under the circum- 
stances before described, which requires a short additional 
notice in order to complete the subject up to the present 
period. 

The collection” of Beccari, made in the short space of six 
months, during which large quantities of specimens of other 
classes of animals were also procured, contains about 2000 
bird-skins, referable to 313 species. It was formed principally 
in the Arfak mountains, in the neighbourhood of the now 
ornithologically-celebrated Atam, or Hatam, situated at a 
height of 6000 feet above the sea-level. Other stations visited 
in the same mountains were Warrundi (4000 feet), Mori 
(3500), and Profi (3400). Beccari also obtained some very 
fine species during his excursions to Gunong Morait and the 
river Wa-Samson, which was discovered by him, and reaped 
a rich harvest during his exploration of the various islands 
and localities in the great Bay of Geelvink, of which I spoke 
im my previous article. 

Mr. Bruijn’s collection was made by his hunters, princi- 

* “ Descrizione di cinquant-otto nuove specie di uccelli, ed osservazioni 
intorno ad altre poco note della Nuova Guinea e di altre Isole Pa- 
puane raccolte dal Dr. Odoardo Beccari e dai cacciatori del Sig. A. A. 


Bruijn. Per Tommaso Salvadori,” Ann. Mus. Civ. Genova, vii. p. 896 
(1875). 


